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prehensive and philosophic views of natural affinities ; although 
we could wish, for the benefit of the already cumbersome 
science to which it belongs, that its innovations on previous 
nomenclature had been made with a more sparing hand. His 
Geological sketch of the valley of the Mississippi embodies in- 
formation, which probably no other individual was qualified to 
give. Besides various scientific papers of a very creditable 
kind in the different journals and transactions already publish- 
ed, we are yet to expect from him a Flora of the Arkansa ter- 
ritory, and the work already alluded to on aboriginal antiquities 
and language. 

In the recent appointment of Mr Nuttall as curator and lec- 
turer at the botanic garden in Cambridge, we hope he may 
find a resting place from his wanderings, as pleasant and ad- 
vantageous to himself, as it will be welcome to those who may 
receive the benefit of his instructions. 



Art. V. — The testimony of Christ's second appearing, con- 
taining a general statement of all things pertaining to the 
faith and practice of the Church of God, in this latter 
day. Published by order of the Ministry in union with the 
Church. Second edition, corrected and improved. 12mo. 
pp. 620. Albany, 1810. 

Scarce any one has travelled toward the west of New York, 
from this part of the country, who has not stopped a day or two, 
to admire the lovely scene of the Taghkannuc valley. Had 
it been in Wales or Switzerland, it would have been renowned 
throughout the world. Nothing can surpass the gracefulness 
of the sweep of the hills which inclose it, or the charm of the 
various prospect which it presents of native forest and culti- 
vated field, in one part stretching up the hill side, and in others 
spreading out on wide and rich plains. The road after you 
have entered the valley passes alternately under thick groves of 
beach and maple, along the margin of deep meadows, and 
sometimes across a dashing brook, which sinks on one side of 
the road, beneath the broad stones that cover it, to rise up 
on the other and wind its way through fields and pastures be- 
low. Among these natural objects to arrest the traveller's at- 
tention, it will also be turned to what man has here done. He 
will perceive on the one hand a thriving American village, with 
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its usual appendages of church, tavern, and store, and some 
additional apparatus, called accommodations by antiphrasis, de- 
signed for the reception of those who resort to an innocent min- 
eral spring, on the mountain's side. On the opposite quarter 
he will perceive a village, smaller and more pleasantly situated, 
consisting of a few large buildings wearing somewhat of a fac- 
tory appearance and painted dull yellow, with the barns and 
offices indicative of a large family. In the centre of the set- 
tlement, he will perceive a small neat white church, in a de- 
cent inclosure — an advantage which it possesses in common 
with very few of our village churches ; — a trim grass plot around 
it; and a pavement of marble slabs leading to its two doors. 
The lands about this settlement he will find to be more neatly 
cultivated, than the majority of American farms ; and the whole 
appearance of things that of unusual comfort, and permanence. 
If he happen to pass this village on Sunday, at the hour of pub- 
lic worship, he will be struck with a still more singular spec- 
tacle and discover at last the secret. Instead of the irregular 
resort to church, which prevails in other places, — groupes of 
men, women, and children in their gayest dresses, thronging 
the road, without any unusual solemnity of manner ; instead of 
the collection of gossippers about the door and in the porch, 
who stop till the first hymn has made a good beginning, before 
they enter the sanctuary ; he will see sundry processions of 
men and women, leaving the several dwelling houses in the 
settlement, and with every external mark of gravity and se- 
riousness, dressed in a plain uniform, moving in order to the 
place of worship ; and when arrived there, entering it with de- 
corum, and repairing to their plain wooden benches, — the men 
on one side and the women on the other, — and maintaining till 
the commencement of their service a more grave and rever- 
ential deportment, than is commonly found among the mass of 
any congregation. The extraordinary mode, in which their 
worship is conducted, will not surely diminish his curiosity, and 
he will, as well by that, as what he has already observed, have 
a desire awakened to know something more of this singular 
fraternity. 

The work before us is sometimes called the ' Shakers' 
Bible ;' but it does not appear that there is any propriety 
in giving it this name, or that they attribute any thing be- 
vond historical authority to it. Its division into chapter and 
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verse is perhaps the only foundation of the popular name. It 
is however a work of some interest, being an authorized and 
official explanation of the principles of the community of Sha- 
kers, a historical account of their origin and progress, and a 
somewhat tedious treatise on the history of true religion, de- 
duced from the Mosaic and Christian systems, through the al- 
leged corruptions of the latter, to the establishment of the new 
and pure church, in their own community. The work bears 
no name on the title page, but the preface to it is subscribed 
by David Darrow, John Meacham, and Benjamin S. Youngs, 
with respect to whom the following information is given in a 
note to this preface. — ' Note. David Darrow now (1808) in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age was among the first in America, 
who received the testimony of the gospel in the year 1780. John 
Meacham (being then a youth, under the care of his father 
Joseph Meacham, in union with the family) received the tes- 
timony the same year 1780, and is now in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age. Benjamin S. Youngs received the testimony in the 
year 1794, and is now in the thirty-fifth year of his age.' The 
first edition of this work appeared in 1808, at Lebanon in the 
state of Ohio, where a colony detached from the establishment 
at New Lebanon, in New York, is settled, and the present 
edition, revised and corrected by the authors, was published 
two years after at Albany. Notwithstanding the appearance 
of this work, as the production of the three persons above 
named, the late president Dwight states that it ' is supposed to 
have been written by a man whose name is Wells, who is said 
to have been educated to some extent in learning and sci- 
ence.'* Dr Dwight does not give his authority for this opin- 
ion : and we would observe, that not only is the preface sub- 
scribed by them ; but the work is spoken of therein, as their 
own production. By whomever executed it is done with consid- 
erable skill. That a great part of a work of this kind should be 
exceedingly tedious, impertinent, and absurd, is a matter of 
course. It contains, however, the marks of considerable ac- 
quaintance with ecclesiastical history, and a taste of general 
literature. In point of style, it would do no discredit to higher 
sources than it proceeds from, and is better written than many 
better books. We have thought that a brief account of so sin- 
gular a community, abstracted from so authentic a source, might 
* Dwight's Travels, iii. 150. 
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not be unacceptable to our readers. To save the necessity of 
repeating a caveat of our own, we would premise that we give 
the statements on the authority of the work before us, unless 
some other be indicated ; and the reader will observe that we 
often also borrow its language. 

The original germ of the society of Shakers, according to 
our authors, is traced to the Quakers, the last people who were 
persecuted to death, for the testimony which they held. Having, 
through distrust of Providence, sought in England the protec- 
tion of the secular arm, they gained an honorable standing in 
the world ; but lost that degree of light and power with which 
they at first set out. — A remnant, however, of the Quakers re- 
mained faithful, till the arrival of the French prophets in Eng- 
land in 1706, who opened their testimony in and about Lon- 
don, and were the means of a great awakening. This, how- 
ever, was but a transient effect, and the residue of their spirit 
was confined at last to a small body of people gathered into a 
society, under the special ministry of James and Jane Wardley, 
among whom was a particular work of preparation for the true 
and real manifestation of Christ. This work began in Bolton 
and Manchester, in the county of Lancashire, in England, 
about the year 1747. This, therefore, may be considered as 
the first date of the Shakers. 

James Wardley, a tailor by trade, and Jane his wife, who 
wrought at the same occupation, had been Quakers ; but hav- 
ing received from the French prophets a further degree of 
light and power, erected a society of their own. This was 
effected on their removal from Bolton to Manchester, where 
they lived a number of years in Canon street, with John Town- 
ley, a brick layer by trade, who possessed considerable pro- 
perty. In his house the society increased to the number of 
about thirty. John Townley contributed chiefly to the sup- 
port of the community, they being mostly in low temporal cir- 
cumstances, and was much injured in consequence by his per- 
secutors. 

Thus far the new sect appears to have found its materials 
among the straighter elements of the society of Friends, with 
an accession from the French prophets. A new ingredient 
was soon added. John Townley, the patron of the society, 
had, it seems, ' a measure of faith' in the Wardleys, but his 
wife became a powerful member of their society and received 
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the gift of prophecy. John Hocknell was the brother of Mrs 
Townley, (if we may apply this secular but convenient prefix,) 
originally a member of the church of England, and afterwards 
a zealous Methodist. Having visited his sister Townley at 
Manchester, and conversed with James Wardley, he received 
a faith in his testimony and became one of the society. Ac- 
cording to the account given by Mary Hocknell, his daughter, 
who was living at Watervliet, when the work before us appear- 
ed, John Hocknell, being also a wealthy man, gathered a small 
church of the new faith in his own house in Cheshire. His 
wife Hannah, with her relations of the Dickins family, being 
wealthy and high spirited, was offended with these proceedings. 
Three of the Messrs Dickins, her brothers, procured John Hock- 
nell to be imprisoned at Middlewich. He was, however, soon 
released, and his wife, to the great mortification of the Dickins- 
es, joined the society. It was at this early period, that the 
discipline of the society, as far as respects their religious ser- 
vice, appears to have been organized and to have suggested 
the name, which its members still bear. We do not choose to 
undertake to give this, in any but the precise words of our au- 
thority. 

' Sometimes after assembling together and sitting a while in 
silent meditation, they were taken with a mighty trembling, un- 
der which they would express the indignation of God against all 
sin. At other times, they were affected under the power of God, 
with a mighty shaking; and were occasionally exercised in sing- 
ing, shouting, or walking the floor under the influence ol spirit- 
ual signs, shoving each other about, or swiftly passing and re- 
passing each other, like clouds agitated by a mighty wind. From 
these strange exercises, the people received the name of Shakers, 
and by some were called Shaking Quakers : but from the time of 
James Wardley's ministration to the present day, they have been 
most generally known and distinguished by the name of Shakers. 
— The work which God promised to accomplish in the latter 
day was eminently marked out by the prophets to be a work of 
Shaking ; and hence the name, (though by the world intended 
for derision) was very properly applied to the people, who were 
both the subjects and instruments of the work of God in the lat- 
ter day.'* 

The accession of John Hocknell and a party of Methodists 

just mentioned, took place in 1776, and the society continued, 

* In confirmation of this, several passages of the Old and New Testament 
are quoted, as Is. ii. 19, 21, in Lowth's version, and Heb. xii. 26. 
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with a gradual increase of light and power, till, in 1770, ' the 
present testimony of salvation and eternal life was fully opened, 
according to the special gift and revelation of God, through 
Anne Lee, that extraordinary woman, concerning whom so 
many strange things have been conjectured, and who at this 
time was received by the society as their spiritual Mother.'' 

Anne Lee was born in 1736 at Manchester, in England. 
Her father was a blacksmith by trade, and Anne was brought 
up in his house, in that eligible part of the city, called Toad 
lane. She was herself educated to the trade of a cutter of 
hatters' fur ; and had five brothers and two sisters. She was 
married in early life to Abraham Standley, a blacksmith, and 
had four children, all of whom died in infancy. At the age 
of twenty-two, she became a member of Wardley's society, 
then in its infancy, and having been, as far as we can collect 
out of the technical jargon of the work before us, remarkably 
docile, as a disciple of the leaders ; and being, it would seem, 
of a susceptible nature, adapted to violent religious excite- 
ment; and perceiving perhaps the advantage to be attained on 
the principles of the sect, which conceded to the one sex an 
equality in all the prerogatives usually arrogated to themselves 
by the other, Anne became at last the acknowledged leader 
of this vulgar fanaticism, and in 1770 bore her first testimony. 
This testimony appears to have been the injunction of celibacy, 
as the perfection of human nature, and the holding forth of 
herself as a divine person. She was from this time received 
as the spiritual parent of the faithful, honored with the title of 
Anne the Mother, and styled by herself Anne the Word ! 

After Anne was received and acknowledged as the spiritual 
mother of the society, the mode of conducting their religious 
service consisted in singing and dancing, shaking and shouting, 
speaking with new tongues and prophesying ; all which gifts 
continued progressively to increase in the society. Shortly 
after the public testimony of Anne, to which we have already 
alluded, the thing appears to have reached that point, where 
the mob generally regards itself as authorized to interfere ; 
and the assemblies of the new sect were frequently disturbed 
and insulted by the populace. On one occasion Anne herself 
was arrested, during the progress of their worship, which was 
' under great power,' (as the neighbors had probably experi- 
enced to their cost,) and committed to prison. The next day 
JVew Series, No. 13. 11 
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she was put into another prison ' called Bedlam ;' where she 
was confined several weeks, says the work before us, without 
any sustenance, but what was conveyed to her by a believer, 
by means of a pipe stem thrust through the key hole : a state- 
ment which will serve as a specimen to what extent, among 
other gifts, Anne and her disciples possessed that of veracity. 

She was soon released from the madhouse, and continu- 
ed to proclaim her testimony in England, ' which was re- 
jected by the generality,' till it ceased about a year before 
she received her mission and revelation touching America, 
* by which she saw the future increase of the work of God and 
the establishment and glory of Christ's kingdom, in this land 
of freedom-' Here we cannot but pause to make the reflec- 
tion, that\we perceive as yet no principle to account for the 
perseverance of these deluded people, but that of the persecu- 
tion they experienced. An accidental assemblage at first of 
heated fanatics of the lowest class and of various names, there 
is scarce a possibility that they would not gradually have died 
away. Could the warden, by an inquistorial power have 
brought the whole society to the stake, it is not impossible that 
it might have been exterminated. But to put men and women 
into jails and madhouses for their faith, is not only to give it 
publicity, but it is to make it proud of its importance : to kin- 
dle all the selfish passions in its defence, and more than all, 
to give it a right to claim the glories of martyrdom. 

But to return to our subject ; the great event in the history 
of the new sect, the hegira of the Shakers, dates from the 
month of May 1774. It was at this time that Anne Lee, 
elder William Lee, one of her brothers, elders James Whita- 
ker and John Hocknell, and Mary Partington and others em- 
barked for America, on board the ship Maria, Captain Smith 
of New York. This event, though the spring of great increase 
to their sect, appears to have been fatal to the remnants, which 
remained in England. James and Jane Wardley, the original 
founders of the faith, were removed from the house of John 
Townley, the good natured bricklayer who had hitherto sup- 
ported them, to the almshouse, where they died. John Hock- 
nell, who had embarked for America in 1774 with Anne Lee, 
went back to England the next year, and again returned to 
America, with other members of the old society, which after 
these repeated drafts upon its numbers appears to have dwin- 
dled to nothing. 
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On the passage to America, the vessel, in which this com- 
pany was bestowed, sprang a leak, and was with difficulty kept 
from sinking. In the height of the peril, ' Mother and the el- 
ders put their hands to the pump and encouraged the seamen ;' 
so that they arrived safe at New York in the month of Au- 
gust. They were now wholly without resource, and were 
obliged to seek their livelihood by their industry, a circum- 
stance which led to their dispersion in various places. Anne 
Lee herself, in what capacity is not stated, abode in a family 
of the name of Smith, in Queen street, now Pearl street, where 
she was kindly treated and continued two years. Her associ- 
ate Hocknell meantime had returned with recruits from Eng- 
land, and as he was represented at the commencement of this 
narrative as a man of substance, it is probable that he had con- 
verted his property into disposable funds, and thus brought 
over with him to America the means of founding a settle- 
ment. We accordingly find that, in the spring of 1776, the 
spiritual mother, gathering her children, moved up the Hud- 
son to Albany, and thence to Neskayuna, in the town of 
Watervliet ; and in the month of September fixed her abode, 
where the church is now established, eight measured miles 
northwest from the centre of the city of Albany. In this ob- 
scure retreat, the Shakers appear to have enjoyed the liberty 
of professing their strange peculiarities, and gradually attract- 
ed more and more of the notice of the lower and more ignorant 
classes of their neighbors. The attention of the civil authori- 
ty was also called to them, it being the most anxious period of 
the revolutionary war, in consequence of their refusal to bear 
arms. They suffered, however, at present, no molestation 
on this account. 

Nothing remarkable appears to have happened to the so- 
ciety for three years, after its settlement at Watervliet. In 
1779, says the work before us, ' a remarkable religious awak- 
ening took place in the township of Canaan, in New York,' 
which was followed in the next year by ' a general opening of 
the testimony,' at the village of New Lebanon, in that town- 
ship. Of the means by which the peculiarities of this extra- 
ordinary sect were transplanted from Watervliet, a distance of 
forty miles, to New Lebanon, we are not informed. It is only 
stated, in general terms, that before this event happened, 
multitudes from this quarter had been in the habit of resort- 
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ing for spiritual direction to Anne Lee. So great were the 
numbers of these pilgrims, that they were obliged to carry 
with them, to Watervliet, a supply of provisions. David Dar- 
row, the senior author of the work before us, being employed 
in driving a flock of sheep with this intent, toward Watervliet, 
and the suspicion being prevalent, that some unlawful inter- 
course with the enemy was held by this society, he was pur- 
sued and with his sheep brought back to Lebanon. Here he 
was examined before some kind of a court, his sheep con- 
demned to pay costs, and himself sent, for farther examination, 
to Albany. Being required by the authorities there to give se- 
curity for his obedience to the laws, and not permitted by his re- 
ligious scruples so to do, he with Joseph Meachanij the father of 
another of the authors of this work, was committed to prison. 
About the same tim«j and probably for like reasons, Anne Lee, 
and the chief members of the society at Watervliet were also 
cast into prison at Albany. Anne Lee was in the course of 
the season transported to Poughkeepsie, with the design of be- 
ing banished — if our authors are correct — to the British army. 
Nothing however of this kind took place, and in the month of 
December, the whole party were set at liberty. They re- 
turned to their quarters at Watervliet, triumphant victims of 
persecution, and resumed their ' testimony' of course, with re- 
doubled zeal. They were visited at this time, say our authors, 
by great numbers from distant parts of the states of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
But by what means the society had been able, during the four 
years of its establishment at Watervliet, not only to make itself 
known, but to gain converts in these remote quarters, the work 
Defore us gives no account. 

The fact, however, is asserted without qualification, and 
seems pretty certain from the circumstance that in May 1781, 
Anne Lee and the elders started on a visitation to ' the distant 
parts from place to place where the gospel had been received ;' 
a visitation on which they were absent two years, returning to 
Watervliet in August 1783. In July of the next year elder 
William Lee, the brother of Anne, died, and in a little more 
than a year, viz : in September 1784, he was followed by the 
mother herself ; who ' having finished the work given her to 
do,' say our authors, ' was taken out of the sight of her be- 
lievers, in the ordinary way of all living,' at the age of forty- 
eight. 
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On the death of Anne Lee, the gift for the lead and protec- 
tion of the believers fell upon elder James Whitaker, one of 
the original emigrants to America. The society continued to 
flourish under his administration, which however was shortly 
closed by death, at Enfield, in Connecticut, the seat of one of 
the earliest American establishments of this fraternity. From 
this time the administration passed into the hands of the Ameri- 
can converts, and at first into those of Joseph Meacham and 
Lucy Wright, at New Lebanon, where the first American colo- 
ny seems to have been settled, and which has gradually attain- 
ed an apparent superiority even over the primitive Neskayuna, 
and may be regarded as the true metropolitan Seismopolis. 
Joseph Meachem and Lucy Wright had already distinguished 
themselves, in the year 1792, by organizing the different fami- 
lies of Shakers, by which name the several establishments are 
called. Having taken an active part in this organization, they 
were, on the death of elder James Whitaker, in 1787, ac- 
knowledged as the spiritual head of all the Believers. What 
the connexion is, however, between the several families in dif- 
ferent places, we have not been able to gather from this work, 
nor from any other source of information. We have been told, 
in general, that each family is independent, and subject only 
in spiritualities to the lead of those, who, for the time being, 
are allowed to possess the most distinguished gifts. 

' From the year 1785, say our authors, the testimony was 
withdrawn from the world, and rarely opened to any till about 
1797.' During this period, we learn also from the same 
source, that a great change took place in the character of the 
society. Their exercises, outcries of conviction, and shakings 
passed away, and 'were succeeded by such righteousness, 
peace, and order, as never before had been established on 
earth.' The solution of this appears obvious. The original 
persecuted fanatics, of the lowest class of Manchester mechan- 
ics, had been succeeded by a large number of substantial per- 
sons, who under the influence of religious enthusiasm had put 
their society in possession of sundry valuable farms. Fields 
to till, forests to prune, and their produce to sell, lead to a 
very different life and character, from that with which the 
founders of .this sect in the blind alleys of Bolton and Manches- 
ter began. In 1792, their families were organized, and their 
property by a verbal compact constituted common stock. In 
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1795, a written compact to the same effect was entered into. 
In 1800, one of the deacons at New Lebanon is said to have 
broached the doctrine before the brethren, that as they were 
not an incorporated society, each member could claim wages 
for his labor and a share in the stock. This overwise officer 
was however excommunicated, and only received back on 
humble submissions. It is not easy to understand, meantime, 
how possessions so large as they are said to hold have been kept 
together so long, without the usual legal protections of cor- 
porate property. Joseph Meacham died in 1796, and Lucy 
Wright remained in sole possession of the chief gift or lead, 
and of the title of Mother. Henry Clough followed her the 
next year, and under his administration, the practice of send- 
ing out preachers, expressly to assist in gathering new fami- 
lies, began. Elder Clough died in 1798, and was succeeded 
in the gift by Abiathar Babbot. The following year elder 
John Hocknell, the last of the fathers that came from England, 
but who does not appear ever to have possessed the lead, died 
at Watervliet. Anne Lee, William Lee, James Whitaker, and 
elder Hocknell were supposed, by their disciples, to be the 
four creatures of the prophet Ezekiel.* 

In the year 1801, a religious excitement prevailed in Ken- 
tucky, and from that period to 1805, something was done to 
enlist converts to shakerism in that quarter. In 1805, John 
Meacham, Benjamin S. Youngs, and Issachar Bates were 
chosen and sent as missionaries from New Lebanon to the 
converts in the western states. An account of what transpir- 
ed, during the four years alluded to, is contained in a pam- 
phlet called Kentucky revived, published in 1808, which we 
have never seen. At the time the work before us was written, 
there were eleven brethren and eight sisters, employed as mis- 
sionaries by the church at Lebanon, in the western states. 

In the first number of the New Hampshire Historical Col- 
lections,f is contained an account of the settlement of Shakers 
in Canterbury in that state. As it will serve in some mea- 
sure, to give an idea of the similar institutions, we shall make 
an extract from it : 

* President Dwight's travels, iii. 168. 

t We feel great pleasure in having an opportunity of recommending to the 
public notice the valuable work quoted in the text, of which five numbers 
have already appeared at Concord N. H. Its object hitherto has been to col- 
lect and publish in a series of numbers, 1°. Historical Sketches of Indian wars. 
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' In the south-easterly part of the town of Canterbury, in New 
Hampshire, on an elevated and beautiful site, is the village of 
the " Shakers." The church at Canterbury was gathered in the 
year 1792, under the ministration of Elder Job Bishop, who is 
still their first minister ; although the society first embraced their 
religious faith about ten years previous to that time. At present 
it consists of more than two hundred members. They have a 
meeting-house open at all times of public worship, where any 
discreet and civil spectator is freely allowed to attend. They 
have a Deacon's office, where all their public business is trans- 
acted, and where strangers are at first received on their visits to 
the society. They have also nine dwelling houses, of two and 
three stories, and several workshops both for men and women. 
Their mills and various kinds of machinery are moved by water 
on an artificial stream. 

' They manufacture many articles for sale, which are remark- 
able for neatness and durability. Their gardens are perhaps the 
most productive of any in the country ; and indeed all their improv- 
ed lands exhibit the pleasing effects of industry and rural economy. 
They have for years supplied this section of the state with gar- 
den seeds, and take much pains to propagate those of the best 
kind. They occupy more than 1 500 acres of land, lying prin- 
cipally in a body, which they have " consecrated to the Lord," 
and which they enjoy in common. They cheerfully pay their 
proportion of the public taxes, and share all the burthens of gov- 
ernment, except the bearing of arms, which they deem to be 
unlawful ; and in return, they claim from government only that 

battles, and exploits ; of the adventures and sufferings of captives. 2°. Topo- 
graphical descriptions of towns and places in New Hampshire, with their his- 
tory, civil and ecclesiastical. 3°. Biographical memoirs and anecdotes of 
eminent and remarkable persons in New Hampshire. 4°. Statistical tables, 
tables of births, diseases, and deaths. 5°. Meteorological observations. The 
five numbers, which have appeared, contain a very valuable and interesting 
series of papers under most of these heads. No state in the union has the 
advantage of possessing so classical a work on its history as New Hampshire, 
and we are rejoiced to find proof in these numbers of the zeal with which 
historical studies are still cultivated there. The narratives under the first 
head are particularly engaging ; that of Mrs Johnson's captivity wants only 
to be a romance to surpass all common romances in interest. The editors 
observe in their preface, ' No longer ago than 1750, there were hordes of 
savages roaming about the different parts of the state, and so late as 1781 
their last depredations were committed in the town of Shelburne. In almost 
every town on the borders of our greater rivers have been discovered traces 
of Indian fortifications, dwellings, implements or weapons. The memory of 
Indian irruptions is now fresh in the minds of our aged people.' We are 
happy to perceive by the notice in the last number of this work, that the 
publishers propose to enlarge the plan on which it is conducted, and give it 
the form of a monthly literary journal. As they state that its continuance 
depends on the encouragement it may receive, we cannot but recommend 
it to the attention and patronage of the American public. 
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protection and support guaranteed to other citizens. The in- 
come of their manufactures, together with their agricultural pro- 
ducts, yields their temporal support ; and what they become pos- 
sessed of more than is necessary to their wants, they devote to 
charitable purposes, agreeably to their church covenant 

' Fifty-four persons, old and young, have departed this life in 
the society since it was first organized — a period of forty years. 
This number is small, in comparison with the mortality of other 
parts of the state ; and furnishes strong proof how much temper- 
ate habits tend to prolong life.' 

These remarks in the historical collections serve as a pref- 
ace to a short account of the faith and discipline of the Sha- 
kers, furnished by two respectable individuals of the communi- 
ty at Canterbury. It contains little or nothing new on the sub- 
ject, and a considerable part of it is taken up with a notice of the 
alleged misrepresentations of their sect in Merrill's Gazetteer of 
New Hampshire, and President Allen's Biographical Dictionary. 
As a contribution toward the history of this sect in New York, 
we shall quote the last paragraph in this statement. Valentine 
Rathbun, there mentioned, was a baptist minister, who in 1780 
in the time of the general awakening, became a convert to 
this faith, but in about three months relapsed, and published a 
work, entitled Brief hints, against the new faith. D. Rath- 
bun, as well as Taylor and West, mentioned also in this para- 
graph, have likewise published accounts of the Shakers. 

' It is evident however, that he [President Allen] has drawn 
his description from the accounts of Valentine and Daniel Rath- 
bun, Taylor, West, and others, whom we well know to have ear- 
ly apostatized from our society in New York, in consequence of 
having been disappointed in their views of obtaining pre-emi- 
nence among them; and through whose instigation, several riot- 
ous and lawless mobs were afterwards excited to commit the 
most inhuman and cruel outrages on the society, whose profes- 
sion and conscience forbade them to resist, or render evil for 
evil. In defiance of all law, these mobs were frequently led for- 
ward by those infuriate apostates, by whom many of the society, 
both men and women indiscriminately, and in their own dwell- 
ings, were often scourged and beaten with savage barbarity. In 
one of those crusades, a son of Valentine Rathbun, being a mem- 
ber of the society, of lawful age and a married man, was struck 
by his father with a large cane, inhumanly beaten, Ms skull laid 
bare for three inches in length, and at last left weltering in his 
blood, with doubtful apprehensions with regard to his fate ! This 
is that civil authority, as it is called, by which our assemblies 
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are said to have been suppressed ! Yet strange as it may seem, 
the libellous productions of these apostates from truth and charity 
are not only credited, but transcribed and held out to the public 

as a standard of undoubted authenticity. .' 

The editors of the Historical Collections make the follow- 
ing remarks at the close of their article on the Shakers of 
Canterbury. 

' it should be mentioned as a practice highly creditable to this 
sect, that the members of their societies never make use of ar 
dent spirits except in cases of sickness, being aware of the evils 
intemperance brings upon society. Another practice not unwor 
thy of imitation is, they refuse to be trusted even in the smallest 
sum. They transact their secular concerns with much probity 
and uprightness ; and though they may have suffered reproach 
from their singularity of life and manners, they have become a 
.proverb for industry, justice, and benevolence.' 

With regard to the number of Shaker settlements in the 
United States, it is stated in the Connecticut Gazetteer,* that 
there are at least fourteen. We have reason to think how- 
ever that at present there are, a few more. The following are 
all of which we have heard by name 



Alfred, 


Maine. 


Gorham, 


do. 


Enfield, 

Canterbury, 

Harvard, 


New Hampshire 

do. 
Massachusetts. 


Shirley, 
Hancock, 


do. 
do. 


Enfield, 


Connecticut. 


New Lebanon, 


New York. 


Neskayuna, 
Union, 


do. 
Ohio. 


Shakerstown, 
Shaker town, 


Kentucky. 
Indiana. 



We have reason to think that there are a few settlements of 
Shakers in the western states, in addition to those here enu- 
merated. The size of these communities varies from two to 
five hundred members. We have heard their whole numbers es- 
timated at 6000, and the value of their lands at 800,000 dollars. 

With respect to the religious opinions of this sect, they com- 
plain like all other sects of the misrepresentations which cir- 
*p. 70. 
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eulate in regard to them. In the preface to the work before 
us the authors tell us, that ' nothing has hitherto been publish- 
ed which meets their approbation, except a small pamphlet, en- 
titled A concise statement of the principles of the only true 
church, written to a deaf man, by particular request, and print- 
ed at Bennington, Vermont, in the year 1790, and a pamphlet 
published last year under the title of The Kentucky Revived.* 
It may be observed in general, that they claim the name of chris- 
tians, and acknowledge the authority of the bible, of which their 
interpretations rival any thing, which the grossest ignorance and 
wildest fanaticism ever conspired to produce. But the de- 
liberate worship of Anne Lee as a person of the Deity, throws 
at once an intolerable air of blasphemy and horrible ridicule 
over their belief, which we have no disposition to contemplate. 
We will only quote one of the least offensive of the specula- 
tions on this subject, of the work before us, that our readers 
may not think we speak with undue harshness. The authors 
of the work adduce the words of prophecy, ' I will shake all 
nations and the desire of all nations shall come,' and comment 
upon them, in the following manner. 

' The effects of Christ's first appearing were far from fulfilling 
those promises in their full extent ; for in reality that heaven, 
which was to be shaken, had not yet been built, neither was the 
appearing of Christ in the form of man, so properly the desire of 
all nations. But as his second appearing was to be manifested in 
that particular object (namely woman,) which is eminently the 
desire of all nations ; therefore it was that the present work of 
God began in shaking, both as a preparatory and an increasing 
work for the full and final manifestation of Christ.' 

With respect to most opinions in controversy among chris- 
tians, the Shakers can scarcely be said to be on one side or 
the other. Their own language is so very peculiar, and is a 
jargon so completely sui generis, that it is difficult to reduce it 
either to the affirmative or negative of common theological 
questions. The work before us is filled with unfriendly allu- 
sions to the popular orthodox theology, but a favorite theme 
of discourse in their harangues is the doctrine of regeneration ; 
and it is possible that they would admit some of the Calvinistic 
tenets; reserving to themselves peculiar explanations of them, 
by which they could be strained to accord with their mythol- 
ogy. Upon the whole, though we are not in favor of denying 
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the name of Christian to any, who esteem it an honor to wear 
it, yet we cannot but think that those who call Anne Lee, 
Mother, in the same sense that they call God, Father, and 
sing praises to both, are christians of a veny r:urious kind. 

There is no one, who has not heard of the mode, in which 
the Shakers perform the duty of religious worship. Were it 
becoming to be amused with any thing which refers to such a 
subject, one would be amused with the ingenuity of their de- 
fence of their mode of worship. We cannot but extract a few 
sentences, from the work before us, on this subject. 

' 4. The manner of worship in the first appearing of Christ 
was not reduced to any form, but according as true Believers 
were moved by the Spirit, in various circumstances. They wor- 
shipped God in prayer, vocal or silent, in praise, in thanksgiving, 
in exhortations, and in feasts of charity, by which they expressed 
their love and union to each other. 

' 5. This various manner of worship continued, mostly, with all 
the true witnesses until near the time of Christ's second appear- 
ing, when many, like the guards of the night, sat in solemn si- 
lence, waiting for the break of day, denying their own wisdom 
and judgment, and performing no act of worship but such as they 
were moved to, by the inward light and evidence of the quicken- 
ing Spirit. 

' 6. Being thus wholly cut off from the fruitless inventions and 
precepts of men, and wholly dependent on the author and foun- 
tain of life, they devoted themselves to do his will in all things 
wherein it might be made manifest. Hence the light and truth, 
and revelation of God increased among them, until, by the special 
operation of his power, they were moved to go forth and wor- 
ship God in the dance : which had been expressly signified by 
the law and the prophets, as the peculiar manner of worship to 
be established in the latter day. 

' 7. And as the work of full redemption, and the worship of 
God attending it, were to be introduced in the line of the fe- 
male ; therefore it is particularly worthy of notice, that through 
the order of the female, both the example and promise were 
given, through all the law and the prophets, which may evident- 
ly appear from what follows. 

' 8. The deliverance of the children of Israel from under Pha- 
raoh, and their escape through the Red sea, was a plain and 
striking figure of the day of full redemption, from the bondage 
and dominion of sin, as may appear from the song of Moses and 
the children of Israel. And therefore it was that Miriam the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand ; and all 
the ■women went out after her, with timbrels, and with dances. 
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' 10. The first abode of the Ark of God, was in Shiloh, and it 
was there, at the yearly feasts of the Lord, that the virgins or 
daughters of Shiloh, went forth to dance in dances. This, all the 
time that the house of God was in Shiloh, was an abiding figure 
of the true worship in Christ, at the bringing in the Ark of the 
Covenant of God in the latter day. 

'11. Also when the king of Israel returned, after the victory 
over Goliah the Philistine, (a type of Antichrist) The women 
came out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing. 

' 12. Again the final establishment of the Ark of God and his 
Testament, was prefigured when the typical Ark was removed 
from Shiloh to the city of David, being accompanied with the 
same solemn exercise. — And David and all Israel played [that is 
danced] before God with all their might, and with singing. 

' 16. But in the time of their captivity at Babylon, this sacred 
exercise was entirely lost from the people of God, and like the 
vessels of the sanctuary, profaned by the wicked in the service of 
the Devil. And hence the lamentation of the prophet Jeremiah. 
The joy of our heart is ceased, our dance is turned into mourning. 

' 18. The promise that this mode of worship should be restor- 
ed to the people of God, in the latter day, evidently appears 
from the most express and pointed prophecies, given in the time 
of the captivity. Thus the Lord, by the prophet Jeremiah : 
" Behold, I will bring again the captivity of Jacob's tents, and 
have mercy on his dwelling places : — And out of them shall pro- 
ceed thanks-giving, and the voice of them that make merry : — In the 
latter days ye shall consider it. 

' 22. But as these things could not be fulfilled in Christ's first 
appearing, therefore he renewed the promises which were made 
through the prophets, saying, " All things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning me." Which, in this particular, was more 
expressly alluded to in his parable of the younger son, who re- 
turned to his father's house, and being stript of his old garments, 
and clothed with the best robe, there was Music and Dancing.'' 

If any one think that the dancing of the Shakers resembles 
the worldly exercise commonly called by that name, he will 
widely err. We suppose that when their church was first or- 
ganized in Toad lane, their corporeal exercises, which gave 
them the name of Shakers, were of a violent and boisterous 
character, like those sometimes witnessed in camp-meetings. 
But as we have had occasion already to hint, the character of 
Shakerism has wholly changed since the emigration to Ameri- 
ca. The name remains, but the thing is changed. The dan- 
cing now practised in their assemblies, if not as our authors 
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venture to call it, ' solemn as eternity,' is any thing but gay. 
The assembly, in two portions, consisting of the two sexes sev- 
erally, and disposed in ranks behind each other, dance forward 
and backward three or four times, and then in a shuffling 
manner on the spot, alternating from the one to the other, and 
accompanied by the monotonous singing of certain male and 
female elders. The appearance of so many, for the most part 
grown persons, the men without coats (which they lay aside 
for this part of the worship, called aptly enough labor) gravely 
engaged in this exercise, under the idea of paying christian 
worship, may awaken a smile at its oddity, but is upon the whole 
melancholy and disgusting. It forms, however, a part only of 
their religious service, of which extemporaneous preaching of 
a very ordinary character, and singing from a collection of 
their own, compose the other portions. With the exception of 
the dancing and the extremely illiterate and ordinary quality 
of their preaching, their mode of appearing in the place of 
worship is edifying ; and more uniformly collected and solemn, 
than that of many more enlightened churches. As a specimen 
of the dexterity, with which they can evade an objection, we 
may state that when they were told that their mode of worship 
was opposed by 1 Tim. iv. 8. ' bodily exercise profiteth little,' 
they replied, ' It is that little we aim at.' 

The most interesting aspect, under which this institution pre- 
sents itself, is that of a new form of monachism. To enjoin 
celibacy on about two hundred and fifty men, and as many 
women, gathered into four or five families, each consisting 
equally of either sex, and without any aid from the laws of 
the land or the public sentiment toward enforcing the rules of 
the institution, is, to say the least, a bold experiment in anthro- 
pology. If public scandal say true, it has not proved alto- 
gether a successful one. Several persons have, from time to 
time, seceded from the various communities of Shakers, and 
some of these have published accounts, unfavorable to the 
purity of these establishments.* We must own, however, that 

* We have given above the naines of some of these individuals. President 
Dwight, in his second letter on the Shakers, has given some account of a 
book by Thomas Brown, who left the society of Shakers, entitled ' an ac- 
count of the people called Shakers, their faith, doctrines, and practice ; ex- 
emplified in the life, conversations, and experience of the author, during the 
time which he belonged to the society : to which is added a history of their 
rise and progress to the present day, by Thomas Brown, of Cornwall, Orange 
county, state of New York.' A duodecimo volume of three hundred and 
seventy-two closely printed pages. 
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such accounts are not entitled to implicit faith, and the com- 
mon principles of human nature, as well as charity, would lead 
us to think that it would be impossible to hold these societies 
together, were any of their leaders as insincere and corrupt, as 
some are represented to be. Considering that they have no 
legal power in their hands, and that society does not second 
their discipline, nothing short of extreme purity in those, who 
administer it, would prevent its rapid degeneracy and ex- 
tinction. 

When we look into the history of monastic institutions, we 
find them originating in as voluntary and self devoted a spirit, 
as that which enlisted the first converts to Shakerism ; but we 
also find that these institutions were kept up, by means very 
different from those, by which their first establishment was ef- 
fected ; means which our Shakers can never command. Sep- 
arate houses were erected for monks and nuns : the genius of 
Shakerism requires that the brethren and sisters in the faith 
be gathered together in the same families. Large bequests in 
lands and goods were made by the state and individuals on 
the most inalienable tenures to the religious houses ; our gov- 
ernments will certainly give the Shakers nothing, nor incorpo- 
rate them with powers to receive more than very frugal lega- 
cies. The whole power of government, ecclesiastical and 
civil, Was exerted to enforce on those once devoted, the obser- 
vance of the monastic vow ; and to be built up alive into a 
stone wall was the mildest punishment for violating it. We 
presume that if any suspicion should get abroad, among the 
neighbors of a Shaker settlement, that any such means were 
put in practice against an apostate Shaker or Shakeress, two 
hours would not elapse without subjecting their abodes to a 
more violent shaking, on the part of the mob, than any thing 
ever witnessed at Neskayuna or in Toad lane. Or if this were 
not done, it is more than probable the grand jury would be- 
gin to stir in the business : and it would take more than the 
ingenuity of our authors to spiritualize the letter of the old 
common law. In fact, since the mode of settling things by 
judge and jury has gotten into vogue, monastic institutions have 
declined in the world ; and certainly of all countries, ours is the 
last where they could be expected to revive. 

It may be asked then what holds these families together, in 
defiance of the law of nature, unaided by the law of the land. 
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To this a partial answer is obvious. Religious enthusiasm was 
certainly the first principle of the growth of the Shakers. It 
was accident probably, which gave their establishments an agri- 
cultural form in this country. Some substantial farmer became 
a Shaker, and threw his acres into the common stock. Indigent 
brethren came and settled with him, and thus the nucleus of a 
community was formed. If well administered, it is plain that 
the increase of such an establishment will be rapid. The sur- 
plus gains invested in new lands will increase the temptation 
to converts to share the abundance, and in short the thing 
grows because it is : as a snow ball, ready in itself to melt, 
gathers as it is moved. Moreover, we do not set it all down 
to mere direct interest. Their community doubtless finds re- 
cruits from the wide spread caste of the friendless and desert- 
ed. Many poor isolated beings exist scattered about, even in 
this happy land ; — surrounded by prosperous families but amal- 
gamated with none, and lonely in the crowd. Single females 
without friends and protectors, orphan children without rela- 
tions, pilgrims in the world struck with melancholy by the way, 
widows, and fathers who have lost their children, all those who 
in one way or the other seem left out of the game or the battle 
of life, furnish recruits to the Shakers. The families of their 
neighbors cannot take them all in, and after human pity has 
been strained to the last degree of cousinship, there will still 
remain many forlorn individuals in the world. Can it be won- 
dered that such persons are desirous of entering a community, 
which not only elevates them at once to competence, but di- 
vides with them a share of the corporate identity ; and gives 
them a little consequence in the eyes of their fellows ; and 
puts their rights, happiness and feelings, under the protection 
of a numerous society ? We have been told that in the late 
war, the widows and children of some of those, who had en- 
listed in our army, and were slain on the frontiers, repaired to 
these asylums. One could forgive some absurdity in religious 
rites to a people, who stood ready to open their gates to the 
families thus left desolate. Some blacks may also be seen on 
their benches, specimens of a branch of that race rapidly dis- 
appearing among us. While slavery existed in New England, 
the children of the slaves were often exchanged by their mas- 
ters, with the farmers from the interior, for vegetables, butter, 
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and pork.* The household of our yeomanry is known to be 
simple ; these little Africans, when carried back into the coun- 
try, became members by adoption of the families in which 
they lived ; were fed at the same table, and labored in the 
same field. The descendants of some of this class are still to 
be seen among us. Some of them having fought the battles 
of the revolutionary war, are now public pensioners : but most 
of them in the interior, are solitary beings, and separated by 
their color from the population around them. To a few indi- 
viduals of this class, the gates of the Shakers have been open- 
ed. In short, there is no problem in the existence and con- 
tinuance of an establishment, that gives a home to the house- 
less, powerful protection to the friendless, food to the hungry, 
and a little vulgar singularity and consequence to those, who 
would otherwise be unnoticed ; nor while they have ample 
farms and large earnings will there be wanting shrewd and able 
leaders to manage them. \ That they should ever grow up in- 
to single powerful communities is manifestly impossible. And 
we shall show in the sequel of our remarks, that their own 
policy does not aim at it. Without acts of incorporation, it is 
scarcely credible that no minister of the law should teach the 
discontented among them the mysteries of a suit for wages or 
a prayer for a division of the property, ' hitherto held and en- 
joyed in common.' And should the societies seek to avoid this 
danger, by soliciting acts of incorporation, it is doubtful if they 
could be obtained, with powers to hold any great amount of 
property. 

Opinion is somewhat divided as to the character of Shakers, 
in the intercourse with the world. The following account of 
them is given by President Dwight, who not having been very 
favorably impressed toward them, is not liable to the suspicion 
of exaggerating their merits. — ' The members of the fraterni- 
ty,' says he, ' are principally farmers, gardeners, and mechan- 
ics ; and the business of all is done in the neatest and most 
* In Dr Belknap's reply to Judge Tucker's queries, is contained an admi- 
rable history of slavery in Massachusetts. The Dr tells us, that ' Negro 
children were reckoned an incumbrance in a family ; and when weaned, 
were given away like puppies. They have been publicly advertised in the 
newspapers " to be given away." In the country, the Negroes lived as well 
as their masters, and often sat down at the same table, in the true style of 
republican equality.' Histor. Coll. iv. 200. See also the report made to the 
house of representatives of Massachusetts, last winter, on the subject of the 
Negroes among us. 
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effectual manner within their knowledge. Whenever they 
hear of an improvement, in any business pursued within their 
pale, they regularly possess themselves of it, if within their 
reach. Of course, whatever they do is well done ; and what- 
ever they offer in the market, is in good reputation, and 
sold at a good price. Among themselves they are said to be 
harmonious and friendly ; and in their treatment of others to 
be fair, sincere, and obliging. In seasons, when the yellow 
fever has prevailed in New York, they have distinguished them- 
selves by very honorable and liberal donations, to the poor of 
that city.'* When the city of Troy, moreover, near Albany, 
was desolated a few years since, by fire, the market carts of 
the Shakers, loaded with food and clothing for the sufferers, 
were soon in motion. In its present state, therefore, what- 
ever excesses may be charged on the early founders of Sha- 
kerism, and whatever be the absurdities of its creed, so long 
as it confines itself to hard work within its limits and deeds of 
benevolence without, it is certainly a monachism of the most 
harmless kind, and entitled to the charitable judgment of the 
community. 

In the accounts which we have had an opportunity of perus- 
ing, a silence apparently intentional is observed with respect 
to the precise mode, in which Shakerism has been propagated, 
nor have we been able historically to learn the origin of the 
several settlements, which, with extraordinary rapidity, have 
sprung up in different parts of the country, particularly in New 
England and the western states. Two modes have suggested 
themselves to us as those, in which it is most probable this 
extension of the Shakers has taken place. The one at which 
we have already hinted is the accidental conversion of substan- 
tial farmers in different parts of the country. As one of the 
fundamental principles of the sect is community of goods, the 
conversion of any one possessed of a hundred or two of acres 
of land constitutes, ipso facto, the nucleus of a new settlement. 
Provision is thus immediately made for the reception of as 
many brethren from the older establishments, or as many new 
converts, as occasion may invite to gather together. It is 
plain that though the interest of the Shakers would lead them 
to prefer the accession of wealthy converts, and to discourage 
a swarm of needy and shiftless proselytes, yet that a certain 

* Dwight's Travels, iii. 158. 
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quota of labor must be had, and that within certain limits, any 
accession to their numbers would be accepted. Whoever sup- 
poses that where a good farm is thus offered, to any one that 
will come and live upon it, a few absurd peculiarities and posi- 
tive requisitions will keep every body aloof, considers little the 
magnetic nature of meat and drink. Mr Malthus tell us that 
there is many a child of our common parent Nature, for whom 
no cover is laid at her bountiful table. But he does not say, 
that there was ever a cover laid, which no one wished to make 
use of. There is no difficulty in hiring men to work in a snuff 
mill, where they breathe an atmosphere of pulverised tobacco. 
No one ever heard of a manufacture of white lead, that fell 
through, for want of people willing to inhale the fumes of 
ceruse ; and sixpence a day is high wages for marching in 
the face of a battery charged with grape and cannister, through 
the breach of a city's wall. Will men do this for a scanty pit- 
tance of daily bread ; and will they not go and live in a neat 
and healthy village, or a lawn sloping down to a pleasant 
stream, with the best of every thing to eat, drink, and wear, 
and under no harder conditions than a quarter part of mankind 
impose on themselves ? We are told by Adam Smith that 
wherever there is money's worth, there will soon be money. 
In like manner, wherever there are man's food and clothing, 
there will be man. Beef and pudding, we believe to be far 
more convincing, than the highest strains of itinerant eloquence ; 
and if the nameless and numberless sects which crowd our 
Views of Religions, barbarous denominations of Dunkers, 
Muggletonians, Halcyons, Preadamites, and Chrystians would 
but fall upon this device of the Shakers, and build their 
spiritual foundations on good mowing land and tillage, with a 
suitable proportion of woodland and cedar swamp, they would 
prosper as widely and rapidly. 

In addition to the accidental origin, which some of the Shaker 
settlements may have had, in the conversion of substantial 
farmers, we believe that the principle of colonization has been 
very systematically acted upon by them. The numbers in the 
separate communities do not appear to exceed about five hun- 
dred ; and as there is no reason why their increase should be 
checked here, there is every probability that the surplus is regu- 
larly sent off to new settlements formed on lands, purchased 
by the funds of this prosperous communion. It was thus, that 
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the crowded population of the ancient Grecian cities was re- 
lieved. The most respectable citizens did not disdain to join 
colonies, and Herodotus and Thucydides, by a curious coinci- 
dence, both removed from the bounds of that Greece, for 
whose glory their writings have done so much, to the same 
colony on the coast of Italy. It is perverse enough that it 
should have been left to a vulgar sect of religionists alone, to 
imitate the example of the purest age of Grecian antiquity. 
How much more conformable to the policy of a great nation, 
like England, would it be, instead of putting their poor popula- 
tion upon the Sangrado diet — starvation and blood-letting — to 
ship them off to their vaunted Eutopias, in Canada or Austral- 
asia. To return, however, to the Shakers, as the fruits of 
their labors are constantly yielding an accumulation of wealth, 
the purchase of new spots for settlement is the most obvious 
investment of it. The nature of their community is of all 
others most favorable to this process of transplanting ; as all 
the common ties of local attachment are broken among them ; 
and home, in the common sense, does not exist. It is said 
that the great Frederic had three libraries exactly corres- 
ponding to each other in the size and shape of the rooms, and 
containing identically the same books, at Potsdam, Berlin, 
and Konigsberg ; so that at whichever of his residences he 
might be, he should be surrounded by the same objects. We 
suppose that the same uniformity exists among the Shaker set- 
tlements, and that it can hardly be called a change, to remove 
from one to the other. 

By this well contrived policy many advantages are secured. 
The establishments are kept within managable limits, at the 
same time, that full scope is given to the indefinite multiplica- 
tion of the members of the sect. It is plain that the purity of 
their discipline could be kept up, only by an extreme degree 
of watchfulness and personal influence. An institution like 
this cannot, like some human institutions, be wound up and 
then go a long time by itself. Obvious considerations show 
that it must be very diligently looked after. This is probably 
one reason of its flourishing. The great stumbling block to 
the prosperity of many of our social, literary, and moral insti- 
tutions is, that they can be administered tolerably well, with 
very little care ; and, strange as it may seem, it is much more 
difficult to get men to bestow regularly a very little care, than 
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a great deal. Institutions, on the contrary, where much must 
he done punctually and vigilantly, or they cannot exist, are 
likely to flourish. The same punctuality and vigilance which 
are necessary to their very existence will usually make them 
prosper. But where much personal care is to be taken and 
much personal influence exercised, and especially where every 
thing is to be done in the teeth of public prejudice, it is clear 
that the experiment must not be attempted on too large num- 
bers, in any one collection. Our readers are probably aware, 
that the office of leader is bestowed by impulse or revelation 
on him, who has the gift to assume it. In this there is no dif- 
ficulty. We all act on this principle in real life. Among chil- 
dren and playmates, some one has this gift to take the lead in 
football and prison bas ; and among grown folks some one has 
a gift to talk oftenest and be most listened to, and have his 
own way and make others follow it. Civil society provides 
the way, however, of settling whose gift shall prevail ; and the 
town clerk and selectmen, on the first Monday in April, call 
the neighbors together to arrange the matter among the 
divers gifted individuals, as amicably as they can. As no such 
process exists among the Shakers, too large a community 
would be exposed to a collision of gifts for the administration 
of it, and the harmony of the brotherhood be disturbed. In 
what way this doctrine of gifts is applied in ordinary cases, the 
following anecdote will show. A youth of one of the Shaker 
settlements, of a cheerful, happy spirit, was once asked wheth- 
er he had his liberty and could do as he pleased. ' Certain- 
ly,' said the youth, repeating doubtless what all are taught to 
believe, ■ we do whatever we have a gift to.' On being asked 
therefore, what he should do, if he wanted, on a fine winter's 
morning, to go and skate on Enfield pond, he replied, that ' he 
should tell the elder that he had a gift to go down and skate.' 
Being asked further, whether the elder would probably permit 
him, he answered ' certainly, unless the elder had a gift that I 
should not go.' — ' But if you still told the elder, that you had a 
gift to go down and skate, and go you must ?' — ' why then the 
elder would tell me, that I had a " lying gift," and that he 
had a gift to beat me, if I did not go about my work imme- 
diately.' This mode of reconciling a diversity of gifts might 
serve very well between the elders and the boys ; but would 
be awkward among the elders themselves. Hence another 
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advantage in the mode of colonization practised by the Shakers. 
The erection of new communities provides places for the more 
active spirits, that come up, who might not acquiesce in the 
subjection, in which the members are held to the chiefs of 
the society ; and who by being thus put at the head of new 
colonies are safely disposed of. This is no trifling secret in 
government, nor a difficulty of rare occurrence. The old, 
jealous of being hurried off, and the young, impatient of being 
kept back, distract many a fine organization, by their diverse 
gifts ; and the Shakers appear to us to have solved the prob- 
lem with signal success. Besides thus keeping their numbers 
within managable limits and providing places for all their ambi- 
tious members, these colonies are admirably devised to secure 
that training, which, in an institution like Shakerism, must be 
essential. It is not necessary for them to stake the prosperity 
of a new colony on the docility or aptitude of a band of raw 
proselytes. The older families send out, under an experienced 
leader, a detachment of brethren of all diversities of gifts, 
whose place is filled by the new converts at home. Thus a 
perpetual circulation is kept up, and every new community is 
composed of persons educated in their useful arts, their ritual, 
their administration, and their jargon — by no means the smallest 
part of the enginery of such an establishment. With an or- 
ganization like this, we confess we think the institution of 
Shakerism calculated for very extensive diffusion. Since the 
year 1780, when the first propagation of it in this country 
took place, to the present time, it seems, from the statements 
which we have offered above, that about seventeen or eighteen 
settlements have been founded, containing, on an average, at 
least three hundred members each. As far as we have any 
accounts of these communities, they are all flourishing ; all in 
finely chosen spots, all well administered ; all conspicuous for 
the neatness of their manufactures, the excellence of their 
agriculture, and the thrift of their management. By general con- 
sent, the suspicions on their morals, if any were ever well found- 
ed, are fast wearing off; and there is no reason to augur un- 
favorably for the spirit, with which their discipline will be 
kept up. While therefore, as we have already observed, it is 
manifestly impossible that great single communities of this sect 
should be built up, we see nothing improbable in a very great 
multiplication of their settlement's. 
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What effect this may have on the community is therefore a 
matter of some interest. We believe that in some applica- 
tion to the state of New York, they were rejected, on the 
ground that their principles, in forbidding marriage, were un- 
friendly to the welfare of society. We have no knowledge of 
the circumstances of the case, to lead us, in any degree, to 
call in question the justice of this mode of meeting their de- 
mands. At the same time, we foresee no social evil from their 
multiplication. We apprehend no essential check to the pro- 
gress of population in the country from the diffusion of this in- 
stitution : and we regard the example of neatness, good order, 
thorough workmanship, improved culture, and moral thrift, 
which they set, as an abundant recompense, for all the nation 
may suffer from them, on the score of numbers. We hold 
it very clear that the portion of the community of real national 
worth, the thrifty, industrious, prudent part of the public, who 
are able and willing to get along in the common way, will not 
join the Shakers. And for the rest, we see nothing but good in 
these places of refuge for the odd, the unlucky, the unhappy, 
the solitary, and friendless, who flock together, and build up 
their individual fancies, humors, sorrows and wants, their rus- 
tic ambition, their fanatical pomposity, or whatever else carries 
or keeps them there, into a thrifty, hardworking, inoffensive 
community. 

Art. VI. — Clio, Numbers I. and II. By James G. Percival. 

Charleston &t New Haven. 

Mr Percival has now given to the public three volumes 
of poetry, and has acquired a flattering distinction in our land. 
All allow the force and brilliancy of his genius, and the skill of 
liis versification. All have at times felt a pensive chord in 
their bosoms responding to the sweep of his melancholy lyre. 
Yet what is the reason that he is not received with quite that 
measure of general enthusiasm which would fairly correspond 
to his .merit, and constitutes the choicest reward of every poet ? 
It lies, we fear, somewhat deeper than the inelegant typogra- 
phy of his first volume, the indiscriminate profuseness with 
which he makes up his contents, the submissiveness of his 
imitations, or his frank defiance of public opinion in matters of 
religion ; though even these objectionable points have undoubt- 
edly had their force with different classes of readers. 



